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Abstract 

In this mixed method study, we examined the experience of a sample of international students in four American 
universities to identify the factors that might enhance their ability in surviving and thriving in a foreign country within 
the context of university internationalization. The research explored the concepts of cultural values, behaviors, 
perceptions, and strategies related to international students’ cultural adaption. The findings of this study indicate that 
while benefiting from the oversea study experience, international students faced a number of challenges associated with 
their unique and unfamiliar surroundings. Moreover, this research suggests that while personal and psychological 
factors are important in the process of being successful in American universities, the availability of supportive resources 
on campus and community are also critical. The recommendations for university faculty and staff were discussed. 

Keywords: mixed method; university internationalization; international students’ experience; thriving and surviving 
skills 

1. Introduction 

With more and more international students pursuing their higher academic degrees in the United States than in any other 
country, the late 20th and early 21th centuries have witnessed unprecedented growth in international students’ 
enrollment at American universities and colleges (Carswell, 2010). As NCES (National Center for Educational Statistics, 
2009) reported, in the past 20 years the number of international students has more than doubled from 311,880 in 1988 to 
671,616. Also, the 2011 Open Doors data reports showed that total international students enrollment in the U.S. 
increased 5% in 2010/11 to a record high of 723,277 international students. The reports also indicated that international 
students contributed over $ 21.2 billion to the U.S. economy in 2012 and 63% of international students (81% at the 
undergraduate level) rely primarily upon personal and family funds to pay for their studies. It is obvious that the growth 
of the number of international students and the contributions they have made to the U. S. greatly impacts higher 
education. 

While being exposed to different cultural environments and encounters with different people, international students 
need to learn to manage all the challenges related to coming to a new country and culture. However, certain cultural 
beliefs and values may be beyond modification and adjustment and will never be completely abandoned for others 
((Berger & Luckmann, 1966; Byram, 2003). As a result, tensions and frustrations may occur when students do not 
experience success in their attempts to assimilate (Gu, Schweisfurth & Day, 2010). In some extreme cases, some 
students have committed suicide. 

As Dewey (1938) indicated, “all genuine education comes about through experience” (p. 14). As researchers and 
educators, it is our responsibility to provide and share the experiences that will help international students strive and 
thrive when they are exposed to a foreign culture, however uncomfortable it may be for us and them. This study was 
inspired by this belief and examined the ways to enhance international students’ growth and success in American 
culture. 

1.1 Literature Review 

Studies showed that challenges such as homesickness and loneliness, the maintenance of self-esteem, time balancing, 
adjustment to local food and climate, finances, stress, language problems, socialization, and part-time job opportunity 
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on campus have been encountered by most of international students (Gu, Schweisfurth & Day, 2010; Walker, 1999). 
Also, as Grayson (2008) suggested, many international students are not integrated into many activities of campus life 
and receive relatively little support from the universities and local community while confronting with difficulties. 

Numerous studies outside the U.S. A. have investigated effective ways and programs to help students to survive and 
grow in a foreign context as more international students are enrolled in universities and colleges (Gu, Schweisfurth, & 
Day, 2010; Knight, 2004; Wang & Li, 2012; Younes & Asay, 2003). Knight (2004) first came out with the idea that the 
deepening of international and global connectivity of higher education must be accompanied by and embedded with the 
history, traditions, culture, and priorities of each student’s home country. Wang and Li (2012) from Australia 
investigated the negative and positive feedback experiences of international doctoral students. They suggested that 
dialogic and culturally sensitive feedback played critical roles for supervising international students. Further, in the 
qualitative case study conducted by Younes and Asay (2003), the researchers evaluated the impact of international study 
on college students. The report indicated that the intercultural communications such as touring in different cultures have 
powerful effects on participants. Finally, an investigation conducted by three UK researchers explored the 
complexities of international students’ transitional experiences and made comparisons within and across different 
students in transition to analyze the similarities and differences between students from different academic backgrounds 
(Gu, Schweisfurth, & Day, 2010). The researchers pointed out that to help international students adapt within a different 
educational environment and a different culture and society, universities need to help students in the following three 
aspects: language mastery which means university programs should help international students develop their skills of 
reading, speaking writing, and comprehension; social interaction which means university should provide the 
opportunities to experience culture and environment inside and outside the campus; and academic developments which 
were related to students’ perceived management of the new pedagogy and learning styles. 

Moreover, the purposes of adult and postsecondary education lie in the empowerment of individual to be a whole 
person (Dewey, 1997; Jarvis, 2006; Knowles, 1980) and students’ innate needs: survival and growth (Skinner, 1974). 
Therefore, adult education should emphasize the acquisition of survival skills related to socialization and academic 
achievements, along with the cooperation and interdependence on organizational, national, even global level because 
the quest for the good life is still the central task of mankind. Without preparing students with the relative skills and 
knowledge to survive in the society, the goal of higher education could be hardly achieved (Jarvis, 2006). To reach the 
above goal for all students, especially international students, scholars have suggested that instructors should help 
students to pass two critical intercultural adjustments: psychological adjustment (such as psychological well-being or 
satisfaction that interwoven with stress and coping process) and sociocultural adjustment (such as social skills and 
cultural learning) (Furnham, 2004; Leung, Pe-Puab, & Karnilowicz, 2006; Ward & Kennedy, 1996). 

Although considerable attention has been directed to the lives of international students in other countries, there is a lag 
of research in the U.S. regarding the issues concerning international students. To better help international students adjust 
successfully in American campuses, there is a need to conduct a research to know current international student’s 
experience. 

1.2 Research Questions 

This study addressed the following questions: 

1: What are the challenges and opportunities for international students to learn and grow in American universities? 

2: How can administrators and university instructors build a campus environment to help current international students 
survive and strive in a foreign culture and in doing so, attract more prospective students? 

3: To what extent do the quantitative results confirm the qualitative results concerning international students’ 
experience? 

2. Method 

To answer the above research questions, this study adopted a mixed method research design(Tashakkori & Teddlie, 
2003), which is a procedure for collecting, analyzing, and mixing or integrating both qualitative and quantitative at 
different phases of the research process within a single study (Creswell, 2005). The rationale for integrating both types 
of data is that neither qualitative nor quantitative data are sufficient by themselves to address the perceptions and details 
of the situations, such as the complex issue of international students’ experience in America. When combined together, 
qualitative and quantitative methods complement each other and provide a more complete picture of the research 
problems (Johnson & Turner, 2003; Tashakkori & Teddlie, 2003). 

In this specific study, the researchers used a sequential exploratory approach (Creswell & Clark, 2011) to examine the 
academic and social life of international students in three American universities. There were two phases in the design. 
The first phase (conducting interviews and initial qualitative analysis) was a qualitative exploration of international 
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students’ personal experience and stories in studying and living in American universities in which interview transcripts 
data were collected from 11 students. Because of the lack of relevant instrument and unknown variables to assess 
international students’ experience in American universities, the researchers believed that it was necessary to develop an 
instrument based on qualitative views of participants. From this initial exploration, the qualitative themes were used to 
develop survey instrument that was administrated to a large sample. In the planned quantitative phase (reanalysis of the 
qualitative data, revision and administration of the survey), survey methodology was then used to measurel53 
international students’ experiences and perceptions of the factors that influenced their lives in three American 
universities. The reanalysis of the qualitative data and refinement of the survey items were adopted to increase the 
reliability and validity of this study (Creswell & Clark, 2011). 

The priority in this sequential exploratory mixed methods design was given to the qualitative phase, because 1) the 
qualitative data collection and analysis were built to quantitative data collection and analysis; 2) the qualitative data 
analysis was used to develop the instrument to conduct a massive quantitative research (Creswell, Plano, Gutmann, & 
Hanson, 2003). The results of the qualitative and quantitative phase were integrated (Creswell et al., 2003) during the 
discussion of the outcomes of the entire study (See Fig. 1 for a diagram of the mixed methods sequential exploratory 
design procedures in the study). 

2.1 Participants 

The participants in this study were 153 international students who were studying in four-year universities in America. 
The four universities were conveniently selected but the surveys were randomly delivered to the participants. The 
identity of qualitative participants remained confidential from their enrolled programs and colleges (McMillan & 
Schumacher, 2001). Participants varied in their nationalities (25 countries) to make sure they were representative 
enough for the targeted population. 

2.2 Qualitative Interviews 

With the interview questions, the researchers collected qualitative data through 11 (six males and five females) in-depth 
interviews with a purposeful sample (Patton, 2002) of international students. Participants were selected to present 
diverse international students’ population from five countries (China, India, South Korea, Sri Lankan, and Vietnam) 
because students from those five countries account for a large percentage of the total enrolled number of international 
students (NCES, 2011). Each interview was conducted in person, with the length of interviews ranging from 25- 40 
minutes. The open-ended questions consisted of general questions about international students’ life and their stories on 
dealing with challenges. 

The number of participants was based on Stake’s (2006) recommendation of sampling 4 to 10 participants. The 
researcher reached saturation after roughly seven participants, but conducted a few more interviews to ensure saturation. 
Moreover, to capture the complexity of information available and to gain insights, multiple transcripts checking, 
intercoder agreements, and multiple types of data collection (Creswell, 2009; Lincoln & Guba, 2000) were applied to 
safeguard the reliability and validity of the study. By collecting and analyzing 11 interview protocols, the qualitative 
phase relied on inductive reasoning to document emerging themes. 

Each interview was audio taped and then transcribed verbatim (Creswell, 2009). Steps in the qualitative analysis 
included: 1) preliminary exploration of the data by reading and rereading the transcripts and interview journals, 2) 
coding the data by segmenting and labeling the transcripts, 3) verifying the codes through the peer checking, 4) 
combining the similar codes together to form the main themes, and 5) connecting and interrelating the themes. 
Credibility of the findings was secured by exploring different sources of information, member checking, detailed 
descriptions, and academic advisor’s auditing (Creswell, 2009; Merriam, 2009). 

2.3 Survey Instrument & Data Analysis 

The instrument was designed by building on the themes generated from the qualitative data. Academic experience, 
socialization experience, navigation among the different cultures, support and assistance from university, and strategies 
in dealing with challenges are the four independent themes selected to measure the dependent variables of international 
students experience in American universities. The meaning of the themes was presented in Table 1. A pool of survey 
items was created for each theme based on the interview data and informed by literature (Fowler, 1993). All the items 
were pilot tested on 5% of the selected participants and were tested for alpha reliability. In addition, low-performance 
items (correlation <.5) were revised, replaced, or eliminated. 

The 44 items in the final survey were 5-point Likert-type agreement questions starting from Strongly Disagree to 
Strongly Agree. All items were stated in the positive. The final section asked four demographic questions. Table 1 
presents selected items developed to measure each variable with representative quotations from the qualitative data 
supporting each one. 
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After the development of the survey, a personal pencil-paper collection was conducted with the questionnaire at the 
library, cafeteria, and student union building.to do. Students were informed that the survey was about their second 
language learning experience and of their rights as participants. Subsequently, surveys were handed out to interested 
participants. This was followed by participants’ completion of the survey and collection by researchers. After the 
collection of all the survey data, data were coded and imported into the SPSS. Data were cleaned and re-cleaned to 
make sure there was no missing data or wrongly inputted data. 

Reliability and validity of the survey scales and items were established using descriptive statistics such as mean and 
range, frequency distribution, internal consistency reliability indexes as well as inter-item correlations (Ivankova & 
Stick, 2007). The Cronbach’s alpha calculated for all the items was 0.87. 

2.4 Limitations of This Study 

This study had two limitations. The first limitation was that the selection of the targeted universities was based on a 
convenient sampling rather than a random one. Another limitation was sample size. Although the response rate was 96%, 
this study was based on a small sample of 153. Future study should be conducted on a larger sample with a random 
sampling. 

3. Results 

3.1 Qualitative Phase 

The analysis of interview data yielded five themes related to the international students’ experience in the American 
universities: Academic experience, socialization experience, navigation among different cultures, support from 
university, and strategies in dealing with challenges. Although the researchers interviewed 11 international students, 
they chose to report five people from five countries (namely China, India, South Korea, Sri Lankan, and Vietnam) for 
the results for three reasons. The first reason was that they shared more live experiences that covered and reflected the 
themes merged from all the participants. The second reason was that they represented and met the purpose of this study 
since we wanted to learn more about the striving and thriving experience of international students. Moreover, they were 
representative of entire populations enrolled in the universities involved in this study. 

3.2 Quantitative Phase 

The qualitative information collected in Phase 1 served as the basis for the questionnaire, which consisted of a series of 
measures in a variety of formats. The questionnaire was sent to the international students at three universities randomly 
(N= 153) from 19 countries and 22 programs. The average years of studying in American university were 1.98 
(SD=1.26). The mean score for class standing were 3.95 (SD=1.41). Among the 160 surveys the researchers sent out, 
a total 153 surveys were returned with a 96% response rate. 

The findings revealed that language and academics are still challenges to most of the international students in the 
sample. The findings showed that over 53% of participants thought that language was still a major problem for their 
study in the America, and over 70% of participants claimed that academic life such as group work and student-centered 
learning was still a major challenge, which echoed with the literature (Gebhard, 2010). Participants reported factors that 
interfered with the learning process and environment. They emphasized that they often need more time to reflect on 
their learning and to absorb the information and class materials. 

Also, although the results indicated that socialization is not a problem, over 50% of the participants in fact admitted that 
they spent most of their times with students from their own country. Moreover, over 70% of the international students 
believed that the longer they live in America, the more comfortable they would feel in navigating among different 
cultures, which indicated that they are making efforts to understand and learn how to deal with different cultures in this 
country. 

Concerning the assistance they received from the university, only 45% reported that their universities or programs 
offered academic support. Forty percent of the participants reported that their universities have offered various services 
to help them deal with academic pressure. In addition, 53% thought the international students’ office was helpful. 

In terms of the relationship between academic pressure and the ability to function successfully in a foreign culture, the 
results suggested that there was a significant relationship between pressure and success in adjusting into a new culture, r 
(151) =.67, p<.05. Also, the results indicated that students’ language proficiency significantly correlated with academic 
success, r (151) =.50, p<.05, socialization, r (151) =.41, p<.05, and pressure in a new county, r (151) =.49, p<.05. 

3.3 Reliability 

The survey included five parts: (a) Academic experience, (b) socialization experience, (c) navigation among different 
culture, (d) support and assistance from university, and (e) strategies in dealing with challenge. The Cronbach’s alpha 
calculated for the 44 items was .87, which suggested a high reliability. The items were split into five scales and the 
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reliability for the five scales were .681, .658, .798, .569, and .892, respectively, which also indicated a high reliability. 

4. Discussion 

The overall objective of the current study was to explore, describe, and analyze the experience of a sample of 
international students in American universities in order to identify the factors that might enhance their ability in 
surviving and thriving in a foreign country. On one level, this study sought to identify and document the endeavors of 
international students in America who are struggling with schooling, socialization, navigation among different cultures, 
and getting access to available resources. More than two thirds of the participants reported that academic achievement 
was the major challenge since their main aim was to get a degree. A number of participants also noted that the 
universities not only need to provide more services to facilitate international students in adjusting to new cultures, but 
also need to publicize available resources and services to current and future international students. 

On another level, this study’s intent was to document and publicize the factors necessary for international students to 
thrive in a foreign culture. The importance of social skills in navigating amongst various cultures, strategies for 
dealing with challenges and stress, and sound time management were identified as three critical factors from the 
qualitative interviews and were measured through the survey results. 

4.1 Striving Experience 

Striving experience (Self-motivation) was identified as one of the significant factors that every international student 
needs as they strive to settle into a new culture and surrounding. The qualitative and quantitative data findings echoed 
the limited research on the challenges faced by foreign students in American universities. International students often 
face the need to adjust as they experience as a decline in social and economic status, separation from family and social 
supports, a lack of language proficiency, and the feeling of being isolated from their home cultural background (Davey, 
2004; Sandhu & Asrabadi, 1998; Singaravelu & Pope, 2007). Also, they need to learn socialization skills as they find 
themselves in a new culture. In essence, how to navigate among different cultures, and most importantly, how to deal 
with stress. 

Although over 80% of the participants agreed that their decision to study in American universities remained the right 
one, the findings of this study suggest that the students’ experience could indeed be challenging and intimidating 
without the required support from universities and student advisors. Qualitatively, participants reported that they had no 
clue on where to get help and who they could rely on for assistance during stressful times. Besides, over 50% of the 
participants agreed that they frequently dealt with stress all by themselves. The findings agreed with previous research, 
which suggested that common problems faced by foreign students in higher education are lack of support, failure to 
have open communication, and lack of access to information (Davey, 2004). 

4.2 Thriving Experience 

By and large, international students believed that studying in a foreign country is beneficial. These findings are 
supported by other studies that explored the advantages of studying in foreign countries (Grayson, 2008; Gu, 
Schweisfurth, & Day, 2010; Wang & Li, 2012). Quantitatively, over 80% of participants indicated that studying in 
American universities has helped enhance their personal growth and self-discovery. Qualitatively, participants 
mentioned that studying in American universities provides them with the opportunity to gain new experience and to 
advance in various aspects of their lives. In addition, studying in the American colleges and universities afforded them 
the opportunity to enhance their intellectual development because they are exposed to better and improved educational 
resources and facilities. Also, being independent from parents and other family members helped them to mature and 
learn important life. 

More importantly, the fact that America provides rich experiences and a diverse heritage of multi-lingual, multi-ethnic, 
and diversified cultures, and students from around the world makes the world as a classroom possible. Therefore, this 
experience of a global classroom enhances students’ awareness of other cultures and teaches them how to interact with 
people from various backgrounds around the world and how to adapt to changes (Younes & Asay, 2003). 

As Singaravelu and Pope (2007) argued, international students, labeled as nonresident aliens upon their arrival, have 
encountered adjustment issues and alienation amid their excitement and pride in studying in the United States. Although 
qualitative and quantitative data alike indicated that international students were working hard to adjust, some research 
suggested that the obstacles faced by international students may have compounding effects on their adjustments which 
may ultimately result in academic failure (Brinson & Kottler, 1995). Therefore, higher education administrator should 
feel accountable for the success of all students including international students and as such strive to ensure that foreign 
students’ quest for higher education is achievable. 
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4.3 Implementations and Recommendations 

Recognizing that international students’ experience in American universities is both challenging and beneficial, the 
results of this study were aimed at numerous stakeholders: policy makers and higher educational administrators, 
institutional faculty and staff, and current or future international students pursuing academic degrees in American 
universities. It is critical for stakeholders to know the factors that may assist or hinder a successful learning experience 
for international students. The following recommendations are provided to higher educational administrators and 
institutional faculty and staff to promote international student success. 

4.3.1 Being Culturally Competent when Working with International Students 

Culturally competence, also referred to as cultural sensitivity or cultural proficiency, means a set of congruent behaviors, 
attitudes, and policies that come together in a system, agency, or among professionals that enable them to work 
effectively in cross-cultural situations. Culturally competence has been recognized as the most important 
characteristic of necessary for working with students from diverse racial, ethnic, religious, or social groups (Brown, 
2004; Gay, 2000; Guerra & Nelson, 2007; Ladson-Billings, 1995). Cultural competence guides the values and behaviors 
of individual leaders so that they may be able to interact effectively in a culturally diverse environment (Guerra & 
Nelson, 2007). Both qualitative and quantitative data in this study and research literature suggest that, although faced 
with obstacles, some international students tend not to seek out support services for fear of being culturally different and 
not being understood (Zhang & Dixon, 2003). Furthermore, it is well-known that the most important thing in teaching 
adult learners is to know your students: who they are and their goals and expectations for what they are taught because 
most adults come to learning activities for specific reasons (Wlodkowski, 2008). Therefore, administrators, faculty, and 
staff who work in culturally diverse campuses need to be culturally competent. 

There are three ways to become culturally competent. First, administrators, faculty, and staff need to know international 
students because by knowing the students they work with, they can have a comparatively realistic touch of who they are, 
and why they enrolled in American universities. Ryan and Viete (2009) discussed principles that international students 
believe are essential for them to engage in respectful conversations, which promote learning in dialogic, multi-voiced 
learning spaces. These include feelings of belonging; being valued as a person with knowledge; and being able to 
communicate effectively, creatively and with confidence. Administrators and instructors in higher education need to 
stress their respect for diversity and an understanding that people are different as a result of their backgrounds and life 
experiences (Wlodkowski, 2008). Secondly, they need to work together to build a system of care that acknowledges and 
incorporates at all levels, the importance of culture. One that celebrates the dynamics that result from cultural 
differences such as the expansion of cultural knowledge and the adaptation of services to meet culturally-unique needs. 

4.3.2 Affirming Accountability in Higher Education 

As Zumeta (1998) argued, policymakers expect higher education to attain more, costly, sometimes competing goals 
such as “enrolling a more diverse student population, ensuring high academic standards and ensure adequate job market 
preparation for students” (p.5). With these accountability goals, higher education needs to build a supporting 
environment that provides the values, knowledge and skills expected by all students, including international students. 
Bhandari and Blumenthal (2011) argued, “to some extent, this is about ensuring the quality of a country’s higher 
education system with a view to international achievements, and this is a competitive argument” (p.82). Hence, 
countries that enroll students from different cultures need to ask what the internationalization of higher education really 
means and ensure fair access to intentional experience for students from all backgrounds. Moreover, the results of this 
study and the literature indicated that many international students desire more contact with American students but do 
not really feel that American students are interested in them (Singaravelu & Pope, 2007). Therefore, administrators and 
various students’ organizations should make joint efforts to increase awareness and sensitivity to the challenges 
confronted by the international students. Instructors can do more to create caring, supportive, and inviting classroom 
settings by encouraging international students to incorporate cultural and international issues into class discussions and 
presentations. 

4.3.3 Availability of Various Resources 

While living in completely alien cultures, international students are not familiar with resources within universities and 
local communities. For those who want to seek outside help and support, the universities need to provide them with the 
support services and networks both on and off campus through orientations and brochures. While striving and thriving 
in American universities, international students are usually desirous of getting the following information: 1) tips and 
skills on academic success; 2) how to manage academic and living costs; 3) teaching and assessment methods; 4) 
counseling information; 5) how to maintain health, welfare, and safety (Davey, 2008; Singaravelu & Pope, 2007). 
With the knowledge of and access to the above resources, international students can better adjust themselves into the 
new environment and live flourishing lives. 
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5. Conclusion 

This mixed method study provided one perspective on the international students’ striving and thriving experience in 
American universities. The results of this study indicated that while benefiting from the oversea study experience, 
international students face a number of challenges associated with their unique and unfamiliar surroundings. The 
results and recommendations would be productive for students, institutions, and society since knowledge of 
international students’ experience and how to accommodate them can help international students make sense of what 
they are experiencing. Such awareness will also help them realize that they are not alone, and provide them with the 
resources and strategies to address their difficulties. 
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Table 1. Definitions of Variable and Development of Survey Items 


Themes 

Academic experience 


Socialization 


Item 


Supporting Qualitative Data 


Academic life is not a 
challenge for me. 


Language is not a problem in 
my study. 

I understand class materials 

Socialization is not a 
problem for me in this 
foreign country. 


Class discussion is still a challenge for me because oftentimes, 
I do not know how to better express myself. 

Education system is different and it takes time to get used to it. 
Compared with my American classmates. I need more time to 
understand the materials and ask questions. 


I know I need some social skills to communicate with local 
Americans, but I do not how to get them. 

I seldom go out and socialize because I am scared of offending 
people since I do not know their cultures. 

If I do have time, I will go to parties with students from my 
country. 

Socialization is really important in America. It can help you to 
build all the connections. 


Navigation among different I spend most of time with 
cultures other international students. 

I often play games with 
American students. 

I often go to parties to know 
local people and culture. 


Support and assistance from My department/college 

university offers academic supports for 

international students. 

My university offers 
different services to help 
students deal with pressures. 

My university offers some 
opportunities to help 
international student to 
adjust in the U.S. 

Dealing with academic, social, I usually deal with stress by 
and financial stress myself. 

When feel depressed, I can 
talk to my friends or 
counselor. 


I spent most of my time with Chinese students and other 
international students. 

My experience is before you go out, you need to know the 
culture of the people. 

I do not really like the fast food culture here and I am not used 
to the weather here. It is really dry. 

You are stranger in this culture and people seldom invite 
strangers. 

Personally, I do not get any assistance from the university. 

I think the university staff and administrators just did their 
routine jobs. They do not provide any additional supports for 
the international students. 

University needs to let international students know where or 
who they can ask for help through brochures. 


I always keep myself positive and tell myself it is not the end 
of the world. 

I usually will ask for help from students from my country if I 
have any problems. 


Listen to my favorite music will cheer me up. 


My way of dealing with challenge is easy: being prepared. You 
got to know there will be challenges when you study in a 
different culture. 

Keep reading and practicing English. 
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‘Purposeful sample 
(N=ll) 

•In-depth interviews * 
•Transcription 
•Coding data 
•Theme development 


•Consider 4 major qualitative ‘Administrate survey 
themes as variables (N=153 individuals) 

' Develop survey instrument ‘Descriptive and 
* Pilot-test and refine survey multiple regression 
analyses 


* Results describe 
potential factors 
•Interpret the 
results to 
understand their 
striving & thriving 


experience 

Figure 1. Diagram of the mixed methods sequential exploratory design procedures in the study. 
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